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ART AND PROGRESS 



number of Scribner's Magazine, of a handi- 
craft shop established and conducted by 
French artisans at a camp of French 
reservists situated just beyond the fighting 
line. 

"Their village architecture was more 
elaborate," she says, "than any we had 
yet seen. In the Colonel's 'dug-out' a 
long table with lilacs and tulips was spread 
for food. Everywhere were endless in- 
genuities in the way of camp furniture and 
household decoration." 

"Our next visit was to a sod-thatched hut, 
'At the sign of the Ambulant Artisans,' 
where two or three soldiers were modelling 
and chiselling all kinds of trinkets from the 
aluminum of enemy shells. One of the 
ambulant artisans was just finishing a ring 
with beautifully modelled fauns' heads, 
another offered me a 'Pickelhaube' small 
enough for Mustard- seed wear, but com- 
plete in every detail, and inlaid with the 
bronze eagle from an Imperial pfenning. 
There are many such ring-smiths among 
the privates at the front, and the severe, 
somewhat archaic design of their rings is a 
proof of the sureness of French taste; but 
the two we visited happened to be Paris 
jewellers, for whom 'artisan' was really too 
modest a pseudonym. Officers and men 
were evidently proud of their work, and as 
they stood hammering away in their 
cramped smithy a red gleam lighting up 
the intentness of their faces, they seemed 
to be beating out the cheerful rhythm of 
'I too will something make, and joy in the 
making.'" 

Here is the real spirit of art. 

The following interesting 
lace making account of the develop- 

IN MINNESOTA men( . rf ^ ^ makmg 

industries in Minnesota was given by Allen 
D. Albert in an article on "Making Art 
Practical, "published in the August number 
of the Minaesotan, the Minnesota State Art 
Society's official publication: 

"New Ulm and Sleepy Eye are two towns 
in the beautiful hills overlooking the Minne- 
sota River. Among those hills only two 
persons in ten are Americans in the Eastern 
sense. All the rest are Americans in the 
Northwestern sense— Americans born abroad 
or the children of Americans born abroad. 
And of these Northwestern Americans by 



far the greater number are either Germans 
or Bohemians from Austria. 

"While the men worked in the fields, the 
women of these communities about New 
Ulm and Sleepy Eye kept house, tended 
the chickens and the cows, and did some- 
thing else. And that something else at- 
tracted the attention of certain far-seeing 
women of Minneapolis and St. Paul. It 
was the making of lace. With cheap 
thread and indifferent patterns they spent 
the long winter evenings passing bobbins 
from hand to hand, weaving yards of heavy 
fabric, so that once a week they might go 
to town in a bobsled and make an exchange 
for sugar or coffee or, perhaps, even a 
ribbon. 

" One day a young man stepped from the 
train at New Ulm and inquired quietly 
where he could find these lace makers. 
From house to house he went, asking the 
women if they would not like to make 
better lace, to get better prices for their 
handiwork. They listened to him not as 
to an agent but as to one in whom they 
could put the full trust of their natures; 
because this young man was one of the 
officers of the government of Minnesota 
and they felt deeply that they were a part 
of that government. 

"Lace making had been an 'old coun- : 
try' occupation until then. Mother might 
work at it but daughter would not. Yet in 
the two years that have passed the work of 
these women has been made almost as 
productive in money as the work of the 
men on the farms. Good thread has been 
bought for them ; new patterns have been 
obtained from the Imperial school at 
Vienna; and the delicate beauty of the 
product has found them buyers in almost 
every large city of America. Best of all, 
the daughters of these Bohemian and 
German communities now remain at home 
instead of going to the cities to be bundle- 
wrappers and factory girls." 



The Society of Illustrators opened its 
Fifth Annual Exhibition in the galleries of 
the National Arts Club on October 13th. 
At the close of the exhibition in New York 
it will be sent out on a circuit of the lead- 
ing cities, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts. 



